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tude for the Arts and Sciences;" a province, the address
went on, deprived of Nature's favour by reason of its
geographical position and the severity of its climate.
The  Canadiens would  not be satisfied  with  a  non-
sectarian  university  such   as  was   shortly  afterwards
proposed,  still less with  non-sectarian  schools, built
with the proceeds of the lands expropriated from the
Jesuits.    In the Province of Quebec, at least, or more
exactly in Lower Canada where the great majority of
the population was French and Catholic, the school
would be sectarian or there would be no school.    As
there existed no Public Education Act whose authority
might be quoted for the establishment of elementary
secondary or superior education, it was priests aided
by a few generous and far-sighted laymen, who under-
took the construction of schools without waiting for
aid  from  the  government.    They were  simple  little
primary  schools,   seminaries   and   colleges,   living   on
makeshifts and sacrifices, growing up side by side with
more  ancient institutions whose works  the conquest
had not interrupted.    Finally in 1824 the systematic
opposition of the Legislative Council or the veto of
London, opposed to the establishment of a school sys-
tem supported by the public funds, gave way before
the insistence of members of the Assembly who, after
having  forced   recognition  of  the  principle  of  state
financial support, were soon in a position to dispose of
a fair-sized budget for the construction and mainten-
ance of schools.    The number of schools  in Lower
Canada rose from 202 in 1829 to 1216 two years later,
and the number of pupils from 14,000 to 45,000.   Only
one child in every fifteen went to school before 1829;
after 1831 the proportion was one in every three.

The civil power, as we have seen, from the very